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From “ Imitation of Christ.” is, to struggle against the suggestions of fallen 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION | spirits; and if thou dost this with faithful 


WITH CHRIST. perseverance, thou wilt give true proof of 





BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS. that Christian fortitude which will be distin- 


(Continued from page 52.) guished by the crown of victory. 


Christ—Thou art yet far distant, my son,| Let not strange temptations, that possess 
from the fortitude and purity of love; for| thee against thy will, disturb the quiet of thy 
thou art always seeking consolation with|soul. Maintain only an unchangeable reso- 
avidity ; and the least opposition to thy inor- lution of obedience, and an upright intention 
dinate desires, hath power to make thee relin- | toward God, and all will be well. Consider not 
quish thy most holy purposes. But he that thyself abandoned to the illusions of evil 
has the fortitude of love, stands firm in the| spirits, when, being suddenly elevated into 
midst of temptations: and utterly disbelieves | holy ecstasy, thou as suddenly fallest into thy 
and despises the flattering insinuations of the| accustomed insensibility and dissipation of 
enemy; he knows that I love him; and, mind: if this change thou rather sufferest, 
whether in prosperity or adversity, makes me|than contributest to produce. While it is 
his supreme delight. And he that loves involuntary, and thou strivest against it, 
with purity, considers not the gift of the| instead of being a proof of the loss of grace, it 
lover, but the love of the giver; he values the} may be made an occasion of humble and ac- 
affection more than the tokens of it; esteems | ceptable resignation. 
his beloved infinitely beyond the benefits he} If thou sometimes fallest, through human 
confers; and, with a noble generosity divesting | frailty, return to the mercy-seat with re- 
his mind of all desire of personal advantage, | doubled vigor, depending upon the abundant 
reposes himself not upon my gifts, but upon|succors of my grace. Only beware of pride 
me. and self-complacency : for by these many are 

Think not that all is lost, when thy heart| betrayed into error, till they are brought to a 
is not elevated with that sensible fervor| degree of Wvtindness that is almost incurable. 
which thou art always coveting.. These rap-| Let the destruction of the proud, who vainly 
tures are allowed thee as sweet foretastes of| presume upon their own wisdom and strength, 
heavenly bliss, but thou art yet too carnal to| be to thee a perpetual admonition of the bless- 
be capable of their constant enjoyment. Seek, | ings of humility. 
then, growth in grace, rather than flights of} My son, when the fire of devotion burns in 
ecstasy. Thy principal concern and business! thy heart, let not the favor exalt thee into 
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pride: boast not of it us a distinction due to 
thy merit; nor ponder it in thy own mind 
with self-approbation and complacence. Rather 
in a true knowledge and distrust of thy great 
weakness, be more fearful in consequence of 
the gift, as bestowed upon one that may make 
an unworthy use of it. That ardor is not to 
be relied on which may soon abate, and give 
place to coldness. 

During the enjoyment of heavenly conso- 
lation, recollect how poor and miserable thou 
wert without it. The advancement of spirit- 
ual, life depends not upon the enjoyment of 
consolation, but upon bearing the want of 
it with resignation, humility, and patience, so 
as not to relinquish prayer, or remit any of 
thy accustomed holy exercises. Thou must, 
with a willing mind, and the best exertion of 
thy ability, perform all thy duties, and not 
abandon the care of thy improvement upon 
pretense of present barrenness and dis- 
quietude. There are many who, when their 
state of grace does not correspond with their 
eager desires and boundless expectations, 
instantly fall either into impatience or sloth ; 
but “the way of man is not in himself;” and 
it belongeth unto God to give comfort when 
he pleases, to whom he pleases, and in that 
degree which is most subservient to the 
designs of his wisdom and goodness. 

Some inconsiderate persons, by au improper 
use of the grace of devotion, have destroyed 
all its salutary effects. With an intemperate 
zeal grounded upon it, they have laid claim 
to such perfection as it is impossible to attain 
in the present life; not considering their own 
littleness, but following the tumultuous fire 
of animal passions instead of the calm 
irradiations of divine truth. These, by pre- 
sumption and arrogance, have lost the 
grace that was vouchsafed them ; and, though 
they had exalted themselves “as the eagles, 
and set their nest among the stars,” yet the 
have fallen back into poverty and Ravteon | 
ness ; that, being stripped of all vain depend- 
ence upon themselves, they might learn that 
the best efforts of human strength are in- 
effectual, and that none can soar to heaven ex- 
cept I support his flight, and bear him upon 
my own wings. 

They that are inexperienced in the spirit- 
ual life will be soon deceived, and easily sub- 
dued, unless they relinquish the guidance of 
their own opinions, and hearken to the coun- 
sels of tried and successful wisdom ; but they 
who are “wise in their own conceit,” have 
seldom humility enough to submit to the 
direction of others. An understanding, there- 
fore, that is able only to “receive” the truths 
of “the kingdom of God” with the meekness 
and simplicity of a “little child,” is infinitely 
better than that which, arrogantly glorying 
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in its extent, can comprehend the utmost cig. 
cle of science : “ Better is it to be of an humble 
sce with the ignorant, “than to divide 
the spoils” of learning “ with the proud.” 
That man acts indiscreetly who gives him. 
self up to the joy of present riches, forgetful 
of his former poverty, and divested of that 
chaste and holy fear of God which makes the 


transcendently wonderful it is that a creature, 
which, by its alienation from thee, is always 
within the central attraction of selfishness 
and sin, should be so enlightened, purified, 
and blessed by a participation of the divine 
life! But this astonishing change is the pure 
effect of thy infinite love, producing in me 
all holy desires, succoring me in all necessi- 
ties, protecting me from imminent dangers, 
and delivering me from innumerable unknown 
evils. 

By the love of myself, I lost myself: but 
in the love and pursuit of thee alone, I have 
both found thee, and found myself; and this 
love, the purer it hath been, the more truly 
hath it shown me my own nothingness: for 
thou, O most amiable Saviour, hast been 
merciful unto me, beyond all that I could 
either ask, or hope, or conceive. 


Blessed be thy name, O God! that, un- 


heart tenderly apprehensive of losing the}  * 
grace it has received. Nor has he attained our St 
the fortitude of true wisdom who, in the day Ch 
of distress and sadness, suffers his mind J ™Y.* 
be subdued by despair, and deprived of } end 
that absolute confidence in me, which is my actio 
right, and his own best support: but those that and 
are most elate and secure in time of peace, tend 
are most fearful and dejected in time of war. and 
Trials will contribute more to the perfection | thou 
of thy spirit than the gratification of thy own hon 
will in the enjoyment of perpetual sunshine, _ 
The safety and blessedness of man’s state in inh 
this life are not to be estimated by the num- bot! 
ber of his consolations, nor by his critical bar 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, nor his exalta- all 
tion to dignity and power, but by his being fee 
grounded and established in humility, and = 
filled with divine charity, and by seeking in wh 
all he doth the glory of God. st 
Disciple—* Shall I take upon me to speak | lit 
unto my Lord, who am but dust and ashes?” dr 
If I think too highly of myself, and arrogate = 
any excellence, behold, thou standest in gt 
judgment against me, and my _iniquities th 
oppose my claim by such true and forcible B' 
testimony that I can neither contradict nor h 
elude. I feel and acknowledge the darkness, D 
impurity, and wretchedness of my fallen a 
nature. When I am left to the disorderly a 
workings of nature and self, behold, I am all 8 
weakness and misery! but when thy light t 
breaketh upon my soul, my weakness is made 
strong, and my misery turned into joy. And 
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worthy as I am of the least of all thy mercies, | King, and my God, who sitteth in the 
thou continuest to heap such innumerable | highest heaven, “O how great” and manifold 
benefits upon me. Bnt thy love embraceth | are the treasures of “ thy goodness, which thou 
all, perpetually imparting light and blessings | hast laid up for them that fear thee!” But 
even to the ungrateful, and those that are | what art thou, O Lord, to those that love thee 
wandered far from thee. O turn us back to| with all their heart? Truly, the exquisite 
thee again, that we may be thankful, humble, | delight derived from that privilege of pure 
and wholly devoted to thy will: for thou art | contemplation with which thou hast invested 
our wisdom, our strength, our righteousness, | them, surpasseth the power of every creature 
our sanctification and redemption ! to express. How free and how exalted above all 
Christ.—If thou wouldst be truly blessed, | blessing and praise, is that goodness which 
my son, make me the supreme and ultimate | thou hast manifested toward thy poor servant ; 
end of all thy thoughts and desires, thy | which not only called him into being, but, 
actions and pursuits. This will spiritualize | when he had wandered far from thee, by its re- 
and purify thy affections, which by an evil | deeming virtue brought him back to thee again, 
tendency are too often perverted to thyself | and with the command to love thee, conferred 
and the creatures that surround thee: but if| the power to fulfil it! O-source of everlasting 
thou seekest thyself in the complacential | love! what shall I say concerning thee! 
honors of assumed excellence, or in the enjoy- | How can I forget thee, who has condescended 
ment of any good which thou supposest | to remember me, pining away and perishing 
inherent in the creatures, thou wilt only find, | in the poverty of sinful nature, and to restore 
both in thyself and them, the imbecility and | me to the divine life! Beyond all hope thou 
barrenness of fallen nature. Refer, therefore, | hast shown mercy to thy servant, and beyond 
all things to me, as the giver of “every per- | all thought hast made him capable of thy 
fect gift ;” the supreme good, from whom all | friendship, and dignified and blessed him with 
excellence in the creatures is derived, and to| it. Poor and impotent as I am in myself, 
whom alone the praise of excellence is due. | what can I render thee for such distinguished 
From me, as from a living fountain, the | grace? for it is not given unto all, to renounce 
little and the great, the rich and the poor, | this fallen state; and, in abstraction from the 
draw the water of life; and he that willingly | cares and pleasures of the world, to follow 
and freely drinks it to my glory, shall receive | thee in “ the narrow path that leadeth unto 
grace for grace: but he that glories in any | life.” 
thing distinct from me, or delights in any| But is it a foundation of boasting, thus to 
good not referred to me, but appropriated as | serve thee, whom all creatures are bound to 
his own, can not be established in true peace,|serve? Instead, therefore, of considering 
nor find rest and enlargement of heart; but | this call from vanity and sin, with self-com- 
must meet with obstruction, disappointment, | placency and approbation, as a superior dis- 
and anguish, in every desire, and every pur- | tinction from other men ; I ought rather to be 
suit. Do not, therefore, arrogate good to|lost in admiration and praise of thy conde- 
thyself, nor ascribe good to any other creature; | scending goodness, which has received so poor 
but render all to me, thy God, without whom, | and unworthy a creature into thy family, and 
not only man, but universal nature, is mere | exalted him to the fellowship of thy faithful 
want and wretchedness. I, who have given | and beloved servants. 
all, demand it back in grateful acknowledg-| Lord, all that I have, all the ability by 
ment, and require of every creature the | which Iam made capuble of serving thee, is 
tribute of humble thanksgiving, and continual | thine ; and thou, therefore, rather servest me. 
praise. In the splendor of this truth, all vain- | Behold, the heavens and the earth, which are 
glory vanisheth, as darkness before the sun. | continually ready to execute thy will, are 
When divine light and love have taken | made subservient to the redemption of fallen 
possession of thy heart, it will no longer be | man ; and what is more, thy holy “angels are 
the prey of envy, hatred and partial affections ; | ordained ministering spirits, and sent forth to 
for by divine light and love, the darkness and | minister for them who shall be heirs of sal- 
sélfishness of fallen nature are totally subdued, | vation !” and, what infinitely transcendeth all, 
and all its faculties restored to their original | thou, the God of angels, hast condescended to 
perfection. If, therefore, thou art truly wise,|take upon thee “the form of a servant” to 
thou wilt hope only in me, and rejoice only | man, and hast promised to give him thyself. 
in me, as thy everlasting life and light, per-| | What returns of love and duty can I make 
fection and glory: for “there is but one that | thee for these innumerable and astonishing 
is good, that is God :” who is to be blessed and | dignities and blessings? O that I were able 
praised above all, and in all. to serve thee all the days of my life! that I 
Disciple.—I will now speak again unto my | were able to serve thee truly, though but for 
Lord, and will not be silent ; I will say to my | one day! Thou art everlastingly worthy of 
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all service, all honor, and all praise! Thou 
art my gracious Lord; and I am thy poor 
vassal, under infinite obligations to serve thee 
with all my strength, and perpetually to cele- 
brate thy glorious name. To do this, is the 
sole wish and desire of my heart ; and what- 
ever ability is wanting in me to accomplish it, 
do thou in much mercy supply ! 

What exalted honor, what unsullied glory, 
to be devoted to thy service, and, for thy 
sake, to despise this fallen life, and all that is 
at enmity against thee! What large measures 
of grace are poured upon those who volun- 
tarily subject themselves to thy most holy 
laws! What ravishing consolation do they 
receive from thy Holy Spirit, who, for the 
love of thee, renounce the delights of the 
flesh! What divine freedom do they enjoy, 
who, for the glory of thy holy name, leave 
“the broad way” of the world “that leadeth 
to destruction ; and entering in at “ the strait 
gate,” persevere in “the narrow path that 
leadeth unto life !” 

O happy and honorable service that makes 
man truly free and truly holy! O blessed 
privilege of filial adoption that numbers him 
with the family of heaven, makes him equal 
to the angels, and renders him terrible to 
evil spirits, and delightful to all that are 
sanctified! ©O service forever to be desired 
and embraced; in which we can enjoy the 


supreme and everlasting good ! 
(To be continued.) 
ee 


It matters nothing what the particular du- 
ties are to which the individual is called—how 
minute or obscure in their outward form. 
Greatness in God’s sight lies not in the extent 
of the sphere which is filled, or of the effect 
which is produced, but altogether in the 
power of virtue in the soul, in the energy 
with which God’s will is chosen, with which 
trial is borne, and goodness and love pursued. 

W. E. Cuannina. 





SOME THOUGHTS IN RELATION TO FRIENDS’ 
TESTIMONIES AND DISCIPLINE. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
No. 2. 

The second ground which I shall offer for 
the sentiment I expressed in the “ Young 
Friends’ Manual,” that “against music in 
itself, although individual members may have, 
Friends as a Society have no testimony,” is 
. the Discipline of our different Yearly Meet- 


ings. 

It should be borne in mind, that while the 
Discipline is not expected to give a statement 
of all those noble principles and testimonies 
which Friends uphold, it must, as a Code of 
Society law, naa such things, conduct 
and practices as Friends have a testimony 
against. 


Philadelphia Discipline, under the head of 
Gaming and Diversions, says :* “‘ It is advised, 
that a watchful care be exercised over our 
youth to prevent their going to stage-plays, 
horse-races, music, dancing, or any such vain 
sports or pastimes; and being concerned in 
lotteries, wagering, or other species of gaming, 
And if any of our members fall into either 
of these practices, and cannot be prevailed 
with, by private labor, to decline them, the 
Monthly Meeting to which the offenders be- 
long should be informed thereof; and if they 
be not reclaimed by further labor, proceed to 
testify our disunity with them.” 

Now, the concern here referred to, and the 
“ practices” to be testified against, are mani- 
festly “ going to stage-plays, horse-races, mu- 
sic, dancing, or any such vain sports and 
pastimes, and being concerned in lotteries, 
wagering, and other species of gaming,” and 
not against “ music in itself.” 

New York Discipline, under the same head, 
says:} “ Friends are not to attend stage-plays, 
horse-races, places of music and dancing, or 
other places of diversion; nor lay wagers, 
nor be concerned in lotteries, nor practice any 
other kind of gaming; but should any be 
concerned in, or give way to either of these 

ractices, and they cannot, after tender labor 
in the spirit of restoring love, be brought to 
a due sense of their misconduct, Monthly 
Meetings should manifest their disunion with 
them, by separating them from the Society.” 
Now this Discipline is against attending stage- 
plays, horse-races, places of music, and dan- 
cing, &c., and not against “ music in itself.” 

Genesee Disciplinet is exactly the same on 
this subject as that of New York, just quoted. 

The Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, edition of 1806, under the head of Gam- 
ing and Diversions, page 39, says: “ Friends 
are fervently exhorted to watch carefully 
over the youth, and others of our Society who 
may be so inclined, to prevent them, by affec- 
tionate counsel, and brotherly admonition, 
from frequenting stage-plays, horse-races, 
music, dancing, and other vain sports and 
amusements; [also, in a particular manner, 
from being concerned in lotteries, wagering, 
or any kind of gaming ;] it being abundantly 
obvious, that those practices have a tendency 
to alienate the mind from the counsel of Di- 
vine Wisdom, and to foster those impure dis- 
positions which lead to debauchery and wick- 
edness. If, therefore, any of our members 
fall into either of these practices, and cannot 
be prevailed with, by private labor, to decline 
them, the Monthly Meeting to which they be- 
long should be informed thereof, and if they 

* Page 37, edition of 1843. 


t Page 50, edition of 1856. 
} Page 32, edition of 1842. 
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cannot be reclaimed by further labor, they 
should be disowned.” 
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Here, also, the testimony is against “ fre- 


quenting stage-plays, horse-races, music, &c.,” 


which evidently means going from home to 
attend them; and it is not against “ music in 
itself,” or against it at home, in the private 
family circle, under healthful regulation and 
restraint. 

When the Baltimore Discipline was last re- 
vised, in the year 1821, the clause which is 
enclosed in brackets in the preceding quota- 
tion, was omitted, and the substance of it 
transferred to the article on “Conduct and 
Conversation,” leaving the heading of the 
other article, “ Diversions” only, but retain- 
ing all the other language precisely as it pre- 
viously was, thus réndering the meaning of 
the latter part of the article on Diversions, as 
it now stands, somewhat obscure. But the 
mere placing of the subjects testified against 
under different heads in the Book of Disci- 
pline, could not change the Discipline upon 
the subject. 

The Discipline of Ohio Yearly Meeting,* 
which was set off from that of Baltimore in 
1812, and of Indiana Yearly Meeting,+ which 
was set off from’ that of Ohio in 1821, are ex- 
actly the same upon the subject of Gaming 
and Diversions as that quoted from Baltimore 
Discipline of 1806. 

The word music is not mentioned in the 
Discipline of any of the six Yearly Meetings, 
which embrace the whole Society of our 
Friends in this country, except as already 
quoted; and in none of these, certainly, is 
there any festimony against “ music in itself,” 
or against it at home in the private family 
circle, under healthful regulation and re- 
straint. 

It will be remarked, that the subjects tes- 
tified against under this head, in all these 
Books of Discipline, are those quoted in my 
last communication from the London Disci- 
pline of 1783, viz.: “ Play-houses, horse- 
races, balls, and gaming places,” only we use 
the word theatres for play-houses; music and 
dancing for balls; and lotteries, wagering, 
and any kind of gaming, for gaming places. 
This fact enables us to understand the force 
of the words “music and dancing” in our 
present Books of Discipline, that, as the 
word “theatres” is used to explain “ play- 
houses,” so these are used to explain “ balls.” 

3. Another ground for the sentiment I ex- 
pressed in the Manual, already quoted, is 
found in Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism. In relation to Clarkson, a searcher 


after Truth will bear in mind that he was 
not a Friend, but a churehman, and became 


* Page 36, edition of 1842. 
{ Page 32, edition of 1850. 
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acquainted with Friends in his interesting 
efforts to abolish the Slave Trade, with which 
efforts Friends so efficiently co-operated. 
What he communicates in regard to them, he 
did not obtain from Friends writings, which 
he rarely quotes, so much as from the verbal 
communications of the Friends with whom 
he was thus brought into social intercourse. 
Hence, his language is frequently indefinite, 
and some parts will not agree with others. 
Had he been a Friend, and himself imbued 
with the deep and pure spirituality of their 
religion, he would, with his intelligence and 
powers of discrimination, have drawn a Por- 
traiture of Quakerism, if not so flattering to 
the Society as the one he has given of it, still 
much more to the Life. Friends were very 
much gratified with Clarkson’s work. The 
position he occupied in England, and his 
great popularity at that time, both personally 
and as a writer, caused his Portraiture to be 
very extensively read ; and, while it did much 
to remove prejudice without the Society, it 
also did much to promote vanity within it. 
Adversity and disrepute are much more 
favorable to true Quakerism than prosperity 
and popularity. ; 

Nevertheless, this work of Clarkson’s is 
very interesting and instructive, and I would 
recommend its careful and discriminating 
perusal, particularly the part on the Moral 
Education of Friends’ children, vol. i. pages 
from 35 to 172, to every member of the So- 
ciety: remembering always, however, that 
what Friends profess to believe, or what others 
have formerly done, will do nothing for us, 
unless we come into the same spirit, and are 
led by the Light at present shining, to do the 
work that is manifested to us. 

Clarkson says, in speaking of the moral 
education of chidren: “The bodies, as well 
as the minds of children, require exercise for 
their growth; and, as their disposition is thus 
lively and sportive, such exercises as are amus- 
ing are necessary; and such amusements, on 
account of the length of the — which 
they enjoy, must be expected to be long. 

“The Quakers, although they are esteemed 
an austere people, are sensible of these wants 
or necessities of youth. They allow their 
children most of the sports or exercises of the 
body, and most of the amusements or exer- 
cises of the mind, which other children of the 
Island enjoy; but as children are to become 
men, and men are to become moral characters, 
they believe that bounds should be drawn, or 
that an unlimited permission to follow every 
recreation would be hurtful. 

“The Quakers, therefore, have thought it 
proper to interfere upon this subject, and to 
draw a line between those amusements which 

they consider to be salutary, and those which 
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they consider to be hurtful ;” and he specifies 
music, novels, the theatre, and all games of 
chance, among those amusements which have 
been forbidden.* ° 

The thoughtful reader will notice here 
that amusements are admitted to be necessary 
for young persons, and that the “line” be- 
tween what Friends call the “useful and the 
hurtful amusements,” was arbitrarily drawn 
by the people of that day, so that it may be 
reasonably expected, that times, places, and 
circumstances, might render a readjustment 
of this “line” necessary and proper. 

It will be found, too, from what follows 
herein, that the testimony of Friends was not 
against “ music in itself,” but that their testi- 
mony rested wholly upon its abuse, the conse- 
quence attending its use, and the waste of pree- 
vous time in the various connections with it. 

Where Clarkson speaks of music, it is alto- 
gether in connection with the moral education 
of young persons, the point looked to in 
which, was,’ to educate the children to be 
Friends, and to educate the moral nature, if 
not exclusively, still pre-eminently. This is 
only another phase of the Roman Catholic 
proceeding which Friends remonstrate against, 
substituting the walls or hedge of society 
for those of a convent or a monastery. Man 
was constituted by a wise Creator, a three- 
fold being, possessing a physical and intel- 
lectual as well as a moral nature; and any 
true system of education must be directed to 
the simultaneous and harmonious develop- 
ment of all these. If any one of them is 
either omitted or exclusively cultivated, it 
necessarily produces a deformity of character. 

Certainly, we have social and civil duties 
to perform; and in the proper education of 
Friends’ children, this fact must be recog- 

nized; and while cultivating the moral 
principle, and inculcating faithful obedi- 
ence to the Divine Teacher, they must be 
prepared also, physically and intellectually, 
for the duties of the present life, in connec- 
tion with civil society, and the physical in- 
terests of humanity, not as antagonistic to 
morality or religion, but all blended in beau- 
tiful harmony, glorifying God by the accom- 
plishment of all His gracious purposes. “I 
: pray not,” said the blessed Jesus, “that thou 
4 shouldst take them [His disciples] out of 

the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.” 

Clarkson introduces music in connection 
with Friends thus: “Geo. Fox and his fol- 
lowers were of the opinion, that it [music] 
could not be admitted in a system of pure 
Christianity.”¢ And adds, “ It will doubtless 

* Vol. i., pages 36 and 37. 


+ Ib. page 35. 
tIb., page 59. 
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appear strange, that there should be found 
people to object to an art, which is capable of 
being made productive of so much pleasurable 
feeling.” 
againt which some argument or other may 
not be advanced; few, in short, which man 
has not perverted, and where the use has not 
become, in an undue measure, connected with 
the abuse.”* He then proceeds to show that 
man has often turned things necessary, and 
things delightful, which Providence original] 
gave him ina beautiful and perfect world, 
from their true and original design,” and in- 
stances among these, wood, stone, metal, food, 
and raiment, all of which good gifts have 
been perverted to hurtful purposes; and just 
so, he says, “ it has been, and so it is, with 
music at the present day,” his whole line of 
argument, as any searcher after Truth must 
necessarily see, being against its abuse, and 
not against “ music in itself.” 


“But, there are few customs; 


He says again: “The first tendency of 


music—I mean of instrumental—is to calm 
and tranquilize the passions. 
which it excites, are of the social, benevolent, 
and pleasant kind. It leads occasionally to 
joy, to grief, to tenderness, to sympathy, but 
never to malevolence, ingratitude, anger, 
cruelty, or revenge.” But notwithstandin 
that music may be thus made the means both 
of innocent and pleasurable feelings, yet it has 
been the misfortune of men, as in other 
cases, to abuse it, and never probably more 
than in the present age. 
at present taught, is almost inseparable from 
its abuse.” + 


The ideas 


For the use of it, as 


His whole argument upon the subject he 


condenses in this one paragraph on page 64: 
“The Quakers do not deny that instrumen- 
tal music is capable of exciting delight. 
They are not insensible, either of its power, 
or its charms. 
its innocence when viewed abstractly by itself; 
but they do not see any thing in it sufficiently 
useful to make it an object of education ; or, 80 


They throw no imputation upon 


useful, as to counterbalance other considera- 
tions which make for its disuse.” 

The tenor of his whole article upon the 
subject, although as previously remarked his 
language is sometimes indefinite, conclusively 
shows that he did not regard the testimony 
of the Quakers as against “ music in itself,” 
for he distinctly states that “they throw no 
imputation upon its innocence when viewed 
abstractly by itself.” 

4. Another ground for the sentiment and 
the law I feel concerned to offer, although I 
have several others in possession, that “ against 
music in itself, although individual members 

*Vol. i., page 60. 


+ Ib., page 61. 
tIb., page 64. 
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found § may have, Friends as a Society have no testi-| is a most important element in developing, 
ble of § mony,” is found in what is recorded of our | refining, and elevating the soul, and fitting it 
rable § early Friends. Our valued friend Samuel | for the performance of some of its most im- 
toms; | ¥. Janney, in his interesting History of| portant functions and duties of life, as well as 





Friends, says: “It appears that in Friends’ | experiencing some of the highest enjoyments 































m 
nil meetings they sometimes broke forth in ‘ me- | of our nature.”* 
s not { lodious singings and soundings, under the ex-| This last sentence has been widely misap- 
with § ecise of the power which breaks and fills the | prehended. It did not refer to music, but 
‘that heart, out of the abundance whereof, break | was designed to show that the same “ quality,” 
and § forth sighs, and groans, and spiritual songs, | or part of our constitution, which is capable of 
nal] a3 the Lord is pleased to exercise them that | being gratified with melody, also demands a 
orl wait upon him.” It is said of John Story, | harmony among all the elements of our na- 
d rm that “he had judged the power of God, as it | ture; is acutely sensitive to their disturbed 
food, broke forth in hymns and spiritual songs.” relation, and cannot remain at ease while 
have “ A remarkable instance of this spontaneous | there is an inharmonious condition of them ; 
just | outburst of feeling is mentioned in the Journal | the practical influences of which offices, when 
with | of George Fox. During his visit to Ireland|the quality. is unimpaired, and duly re- 
1e of | in 1669, his ministry was remarkably blessed | garded, are highly important and salutary. 
nust | with the evidence of Divine Power, and he | Had I supposed it possible for any one to ob- 
and wrote: Oh! the brokenness that was amongst | ject to the sentence, it would have been most 
them in the flowings of life! so that in the | cheerfully omitted. It had no necessary con- 
y of | Power and Spirit of the Lord, many together | nection with the subject, but was introduced 
alm have broken out in singing, even with audible |to illustrate to the young the beautiful 
leas voices, making melody in theiy hearts.” variety of offices in the qualities of our con- 
ent, “There is every reason to believe that these | stitution, and all for wise and good purposes, 
y to spiritual songs were prompted by devotional | that the same constitutional quality which is 
but feelings, without previous concert on the part | gratified with melody, possesses also, in the 





of those who were engaged in them ; and it is | Divine economy, other important influences, in 








er 

fe questionable whether they were inarticulate | imparting delicacy of sensibility to our per- 
both sounds, or metrical hymns supplied from | ceptions; in occasioning an aversion to all 
has memory. We know that most of the Friends | discordant elements in our consciousness ; and 
her of that day had been educated in churches | an active appreciation of the true, the beauti- 
ore that used vocal music in their devotions, and | ful, and the good, wherever these become cog- 





we may therefore conclude that they had, in | nizable in the Universe of God. 
their earlier days, committed hymns to mem- 
ory. George Fox relates in his Journal, that 











The following,-from the pen of a young 






he during his imprisonment at Carlisle, he ‘ was | girl of Waterford, Va., deceased, was found 
a , 1 y ’ , ’ + . 
34: moved to sing by the Lord’s power,’ while | since her death among her papers. 





beaten by a cruel jailor.”* 
I have thus conclusively shown that I have 
ample ground for the support of the senti- 


SCULPTORS. 1} 
Among those who have won for their 












er, . . 
os ment, that “against music in itself, although ont eee ae — 
I; individual members may have, Friends as a ade enth . 6 toll and heodsile is to hetie 
tly Society have no testimony,” nor against it at p pon lie 





. é oa 7 criterion, perhaps no other class is more de- 
home, in the private family circle, under PPI. - th hat 




























° Lesiidel conniaiien cd ceili serving of this reward. It is remarkable t 
™ The aan “ young” was cailttel tx Gel of their number have been children of 
he first line of the following paragraph in the pomanenten 4 some have ae te —— 
iis Manual, which was cause of regret, and for among the great ones of the earth, but have 
this reason I reproduce it here; and the next worn away their lives before a mass of stone, 
; ae , a - . “ c . . 
¥ sentence is added, in order to explain it. vainly trying to portray upon it the form of 
Ss “A [young] inten: ttn Gallons eae eanteee and beauty that haunted them; but 
’ agreeabl ed eth: auaiedieme ad Satelite their untutored hands have failed to obey the 
"di ‘ieee ae ds, on proper occasions, has a de- dictates of their will: and thus their days 
fective organization. Like a person who | have been spent in a fierce struggle sg 
d cannot distinguish colors, or is without the pogo: and reality ; and t °y pr la 
I sense of hearing, taste, or smell, he is desti- - ble 88 in Preven oe aie 3 
st tute of a faculty, that ordinarily, and for wise ene crete Cireewee 66 the on | eS 
purposes, belongs to the species their lives. Of such men we have scanty 
" ; - r record, but still enough to convince us of their 







“The quality of being gratified with melody, | existence, and we can only hope that their 





* Janney’s Hist. of Friends vol. ii., pages 307-309. " * Young Friends’ Manual, pages 149 and 150. 
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seemingly fruitless earthly efforts, and long- 
ings for beauty, have finally garnered them a 
rich harvest of all that is lovely in their pres- 
ent home. Others, more fortunate in their 
training, have, during months of patient 
labor, watched feature after feature growing 
under their skilful touches, with entire absorp- 
tion in their work, until, as the great piece 
nears completion, the excitement and feverish 
joy of the spirit proves too strong for its tene- 
ment, and when the work is finished, the over- 
tasked energies sink rapidly to dissolution. 
Upon others the first successful effort has no 
such fatal effect, but, imbued with courage by 
their achievements, they live on to gather 
greener laurels by carving new beauties. 

In one light we may all be considered 
sculptors, for we have given us a mind, which, 
like the shapeless mass of marble, is to be 
modelled into a beautiful form. Our loves, 
duties, cares and afilictions are our hammers 
and chisels, which, if dexterously and prayer- 
fully guided, will transform the sharp angu- 
larities into softened and graceful outlines, 
after the pattern of the great Ideal ; of whose 
own perfection as a sculptor we have so many 
evidences, from the living, breathing statues 
that surround us, to the delicately-moulded 
flowers with their scolloped petals, and the 
luxurious fruits, eagh a perfect pattern of its 
kind. Remembering the perfection of His 
smallest works, who has formed a world from 
chaos, “yet in the last depths of the wilder- 
ness, left not a flower unfinished,” we would 
despair of our ability to create a work of such 
excellence, as to be accounted worthy of a 
niche in the Palace of our King, did we not 
at the same time remember his leniency as a 
critic. As our task is more difficult, so is our 
reward greater, for he that works upon stone, 
carves for earth and evanescent renown; 
while he who works upon his heart is carving 
for Heaven and imperishable fame. For as 
an illustrious statesman has said : “ If we work 
upon marble it will perish; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it; but if we work upon 
our immortal minds, if we imbue them with the 
just fear of God and our fellow men, we en- 
grave upon these tablets something that will 
brighten to all eternity.” Let us not be dis- 
couraged, though we spend days upon our 
work without making perceptible progress. 
It is our life’s labor; long and painful effort 
is necessary for its completion. If a sad 
affliction is sent to us, or if a sacrifice is de- 
manded, let us bear the one patiently, and 
. cheerfully take the other, sure that by so 
doing we convert some angle into a graceful 
curve, remove some blemish, or render some 
rough place smooth. Let us cultivate charity 
and love for all mankind; they will give a 
noble and chaste expression to our statues. 
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Then let us flinch not, but cut on, carve on, 
remembering that our work is not to crumble 
to dust, as the temples and images of earth, 
but to “ brighten to all eternity ;” and glorious 
in its perfection and purity should be the 
production that is to adorn the Golden Palace 
of the New Jerusalem. 





THe Trousies or Lire.—Sometimes | 
compare the troubles which we have to under. 
go in the course of the year to a great bundle 
of fagots, far too large for us to lift ; but God 
does not require us to carry the whole at once, 
He mercifully unties he bende, and gives us 
first one stick, which we are to carry to-day; 
and then another, which we are to carry to- 
morrow; and so on. This we might easily 
manage, if we would only take the burden ap- 
pointed for us each day ; but we choose to in 
crease our troubles by carrying yesterday's 
stick over again to-day, and adding to-mor- 
row’s burden to our load before we are re 
quired to bear it.— Rev. J. Newton. 
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“ A WORD SPOKEN IN SEASON, HOW GOOD 
IT 1s.’—Perhaps there are few who have not 
at some period realized this truth. Its appli- 
cation is to various states or conditions in 
life, but perhaps at no time has it more force 
than when viewed in connection with young 
life and the many temptations incident 
thereto. Many persons, no doubt, can re 
member occasions when, amid the busy 
throng of our public streets, the heart has 
been grieved or the sensibilities offended with 
what the eye has seen, or the ear heard, when 
passing, perhaps, a group of little boys, 
among whom there seemed to be a total dis- 
regard of all moral obligation. On such oe- 
casions, it may be, some of us have stopped 
on our way, and, impelled by a hidden force, 
have said, “Oh, boys, don’t say so,” or “ Don’t 
do that, it is not right,”—and then passed on, 
all unconscious that perhaps a seed had been 
dropped that would in after years spring up, 
grow and bear good fruit. The proof that 
this has been so, or the evidence that the 
word thus dropped had entered some heart, 
may not often come to our knowledge, but 
this must not be allowed to check the flowing 
of that feeling, under which we can offer a 
word in season to some tempted child whose 
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home influences are unfavorable to the growth | was arrested by a poor, forlorn, wretched- 
of good. looking girl; she did not ask alms, but as 

A case in point was brought before a re-| she passed along, the immediate impression 
ligious conference recently held in this city, | was, as though outwardly spoken, “ Speak to 
a3 showing the advantage of being alive to| her and ask if she would not like a good 
opportunities of helping the children, upon | home.” But the thought immediately came, 
whom the hope of succeeding generations | what could I do with such an one as she is— 
must rest. The speaker said : and then the feeling which was doubtless de- 

“I do not exactly know how many years signed for good was checked. Years have 
ago it was, but about sixty, perhaps, that I | passed, but again and again has the remem- 
was passing down Fourth street, near this | prance of this poor neglected girl come up, 


church, and saw some little boys in the street always bringing with it a sense of neglected 
with a number of larger ones. aut 
uty. 


“T knew two of them, and knew their pa- : : : 
rents, and called them to me. I said, ‘I| It is well sometimes to review the past and 


think you had better go home to your moth- | note the effect of actions, which were appar- 
es; I am afraid these boys will lead you into | ently unimportant when performed, but 


mischief’ They took my advice and went. which have doubtless left a mark for good 


This occurrence had passed from my mind. : : ale ‘ : 
Some years ago, dean nine or it think, | Or ill. This retrospect, if made in good faith, 


Iwas in Baltimore, and a person came to me, | May help us to avoig former misses, and 
and said ‘he had been a travelling preacher | stimulate us to press forward more earnestly 
for some years. Years ago, when a little boy | in the faithful performance of every duty, 


in Philadelphia, you called me and advise ° 
me to go ee A my mother. I did so, and remembering that some of these may be close- 
I have never forgotten it.’ This incident, ly connected with the happiness and welfare 


said the speaker, awakened me afresh to a | of a fellow being. 
sense of my duty in this respect. A pleasant} We are too apt, under the feeling that we 
word to little boys is printed on their minds, | are not our “brother’s keeper,” to disregard 


and, with the increase of years, stays there. ae : ; 
is Ay cnet tenes eee pk gaod we can do | 0Pportunities of extending a helping hand te 
by one single effort.” those who need it morally. Let us, in this 


connection, remember the poor neglected 
street children, and forget not the recorded 


: “Aw i how good 
productive of good, came under our own tout, A word spoken in season, how g 
it 1s. 


notice. A Friend passing a group of boys selina 
was shocked by the profanity that was freely | FRrtenps’ Scnoots.—A Friend, who desires 
uttered. A few words of remonstrance were | to see more local information in our paper, 
offered, and received with ridicule. Imme- | has furnished us with the following interesting 
diately a bright-eyed, intelligent looking boy, | particulars of a school in his locality. 
the youngest of the company, stood out from| He says that in 1836 there were no schools 
the rest, and said, reprovingly, “ What are | under the care of Friends within the compass 
you laughing at?” The others were sobered | of Salem Monthly Meeting, N.J. A Friend 
at once. The little fellow, bare-footed and | then opened in their Meeting the propriety 
bare-headed, took the hand that was extended | of having a school or schools established in 
to him, and he and the Friend walked off | accordance with the requirements of our Dis- 
together, and an opportunity was thus af-|cipline. The Monthly Meeting became inter- 
forded of impressing the lesson that had been | ested in the concern, and arrangements were 
given. Very different from the reflections | made for building two school-rooms, each suf- 
caused by the review of this circumstance, | ficiently large to accommodate sixty scholars. 
are those which arise in connection with an- | Apparatus was procured, and the two schools 
other occasion when the promptings of the | were soon in successful operation. Since that 
Good Spirit were recognized but not obeyed. | time two additions have been made to the 
The same Friend was passing through one | building, and they now have three schools of 
of our public thoroughfares, when herattention | the description recommended by Discipline. 


Similar instances in which there was room 








74 
The male department has an attendance of 
one hundred and ten pupils; the senior female 
department of from eighty to ninety ; and the 
minor department averages from forty to 
sixty. These schools are under the care of 
committees, and the scholars, amounting to 
two hundred and twenty, are pleasantly with 
Friends at their mid-week meeting. 


———__+—~+ee—- 
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Disp, in the city of Baltimore, on the 24 of Third 
month, 1868, CassanprRA CHANDLER, daughter of 
Rebevca and the late Joseph Turner, in the 36th year 
of her age; a member of Lombard St. Monthly 
Meeting. 

.-—, on the 13th of Third month, 1868, at the 
residence of her father, William Cain, Richmond, 
Ind., Mary J., wife of Andrew F. Vaughan, aged 33 
years. During her protracted illness, which was 
attended with great suffering, she uttered no com- 
plaint. Death had no terrors for her. She knew 
that life had its charms for her, but she felt willing 

' to leave all; it was best it should be so. She was 
mu: h beloved by her numerous friends. 

-——, suddenly, at ler gon-in-law’s Edwin New- 
bold, near Recklesstown, N. J., on the 24th of 2d 
month, 1868, Marrua R. Sureve, in the 71st year 
of her age. In the domestic circle she was a wise 
counsellor, a tender and affectionate parent, and a 
true and steadfast friend. Sympathetic in her na- 
ture, she ever felt for suffering humanity, and her 
hand was often extended to alleviate those ills she 
could not cure. 

——, on the 22d of Third month, at Germantown, 
Pa., Henry K. Pavt, in his 84th year. 

, on the 24th of Third month, in Philadelphia, 
Hannan N., widow of Jobn Roberts, aged 79. 
——, on the morning of Third month 28th, at his 


son’s residence, Newtown, N. J., Connetivs Conarp, 
in his 84th year. 








A Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College, will be held on Third-day, the 
7th ef Fourth month, at3 P. M., at Race S:reet 
Meeting-house. 


Epwarp Parrisu, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

The Committee of Management will meet on 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth month &th, at 8 o’clock, 
in the Library Room. 

Jacop M. Etuis, Clerk. 
———+~ee 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 

The mee'ing to organize a First-day School Asso- 
ciation ,within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at Race Street Meeting-House, 
on Sixth-day afternoon next, Fourth month 10th, 
at 3 o’clock. It is hoped that all schools within 
said limits will report and be represented. ll in- 
terested in this movement are invited. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 

Meeting on Sixth-day, Fourth month 10th, at 
1} o’clock P. M., at Race Street Meeting- House. 

Wma. W. Bippuz, Clerk. 
sheen 
CHANGE OF HOUR. 

Friends will please remember that the hour for 
gathering at Race Street and West Philadelphia 
Meetings will be 10 o’clock, from the 1st of Fourth 
month to the Ist of Ninth month next. 
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REVIEW OF JANNEY’S HISTORY OF THE 80- 


CIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY EDWARD PARRISH. 
The first two volumes of Janney’s hist 


published before the late rebellion were chi 

ly occupied with what may be termed the 
days of the first convincement, a period about 
which much has been previously written. A 
familiar modern garb has been adopted for 
the narrative, which is condensed and mingled 
with instructive biographies. The third and 
fourth volumes are occupied with the period 
from 1691 to 1828, during which four genera 
tions successively bore, with varying faithful 
ness, the burden of those testimonies which 
have constituted the Society of Friends a 
peculiar people—may we not add, mainly 
zealous of good works. 
hundred and thirty-seven years the organiza- 
tion formed by the fathers was subjected to 
the test of experience, was agitated by contro- 
versies, as earnest religious bodies are wont 
to be, and, alas! even rent by serious schisms, 


During these one 


Many familiar names, held in great esteem 


on both sides of the Atlantic, are brought be 
fore us in these volumes, by brief and com- 


prehensive memoirs. Such men as Thomas 


Story, John and Samuel Fothergill, Samuel 


Bownas, Thomas Chalkley, Thomas Ellwood, 
James Logan, Warner Mifflin, John Wool- 
man, Job Scott, George and William Dill- 
wyn, Sarah Grubb, Rebecca Jones and many 
others of more modern time are shining lights 
in the history of the Society during this pe 
riod, 

The settlement and steady growth of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania form a4 
prominent feature in these volumes. In the 
administration of the affairs of a civil govern- 
ment, the testimony to the peaceable nature 
of Christ’s kingdom which was early revealed 
to Friends was necessarily brought into close 
trial ; the bounds between lawful resistance to 
wrong and the unwarrantable taking of hu- 
man life by resort to arms were maintained 
through difficult and trying experiences, but 
with a success without precedent in history. 

In the protracted Revolutionary War, by 
which the connection of the American colonies 
with the mother country was severed, many 
Friends were placed in a very trying position. 
The natural affiliation of the Society m 
America with the parent Yearly Meeting of 
London, and the frequent religious visits to 
and fro, which had knit the distant breth- 
ren in a close communion, induced many 
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Friends to look with decided disapproval’ 


upon the attempted establishment of an inde- 
pendent American government, and brought 
upon the Society the suspicion and disfavor 
of the ruling powers in America. There 
were, however, very many Friends who 
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vurmly sympathized with the revolution, but | William Penn here comes before us in a 
vere restrained from any participation in it| character which cannot fail to shine in con- 
fom conscientious opposition to all warlike| trast with every other pioneer upon the 
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s hist peasures. American Continent. He and his associates 
re chi Both of these classes fell under the ban of | came not as conquerors claiming a right to 
med the the struggling party of the Republic, and we| the lands upon which they settled—not as 
od about jave here an interesting account of the ban- | Jaw-givers, laying restrictions and enforcing 
ten, ishment of a body of very respectable Friends | penalties, grievous to be borne,—not as 
pted for 9 a remote place in Virginia, where they | enemies, having contrary interests,—not even 
mingled gent about seven months as exiles, burying | as propagandists, urging them to lay aside 
ird and J there two of their number, eminent ministers | their cherished traditions,—but as brethren 
' Period F ofthe gospel, and friends, children of the same great Spirit, 
Sener | A memorable interview between President | appealing to their acknowledged sense of 
nithfal Washington and Warner Mifflin, after the| right, and thus winning them to a lasting 
+ Which var, is thus related by Janney : friendship and to practical views of religion 
ends 47 “In the course of the interview, the Presi-| and duty. 
mainly } jent said: ‘Mr. Mifflin, will you please to| The well directed efforts of Friends to de- 
S€ one f inform me on what principle you were op-| fend and protect the ignorant and confiding 
Baniza 7 nosed to the Revolution?” He answered, ‘Yes; | Indians against the frauds and malicious in- 
ted to upon the same principle that I should be op- | trigues of the white settlers, have continued 
contro. posed to a change in this Government. All| for near two hundred years, and although un- 
5 out Ff that ever was gained by revolutions is not an | availing to arrest the gradual decay of the 
hisms, adequate compensation to the poor mangled | red man before the march of civilization, 
esteem J wldier for the loss of life or limb” After a| form a bright page in the history of the So- 
ht be. pause the President replied, ‘ Mr. Mifflin, I | ciety in America. ; = ; 
com- | honor your sentiments ; there is more in that} To the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer it 
‘omas } than mankind have generally considered.” is hardly necessary to recall the several vital 
amuel The Irish rebellion of 1798 severely tried | testimonies in the interest of civil and relig- 
wood, | the peace principles of the Society, and al-| ious liberty, by which the Society has modi- 
Wool. though the fearful history of this period, and | fied the legislation not only of the young 
Dill. | of the wonderful preservation of the faithful | American States which were providentially 
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adherents to principle, is familiar to most, it | formed partially under its influence, but also 
is well that it here finds a record among kin-| of Britain. The Society of Friends from its 
dred facts in which the history of our Society | origin has been a power in the world before 
abounds. which not a few oppressive laws and super- 
The great testimony against slavery, origi- | stitious usages have yielded, and whose silent 
nating in a Divinely-inspired regard for hu-| testimony to the spirituality of true religion 
man rights, is of course traced through its| is now needed perhaps as much as ever be- 
successive stages, from its first public advo- | fore. oo. . 
cacy, in 1688,—in which year it was brought| Writing for a periodical published and 



























aled before the Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania | perused by Friends, almost exclusively, it is 
lose and New Jersey by some Friends of German- | well now to turn from these favorable features 
oe town Meeting,—till 1776, when the holding | of Quakerism, upon which we naturally pre- 
hu of slaves by Friends was made a disownable | fer to dwell, to that part of the history of the 
re offence in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and | Society in which its weakness is shown. 
ut Within a few years thereafter, was forbidden by | Here our historian has given us an array of 
Y: hb the Discipline throughout the whole Society. | facts which we do well to ponder. They ex- 
el In the great movement by which the| hibit not only the frailty of human nature 
aa American nation has been aroused to the| and the imperfections which characterize all 
wd enormity of slavery, it is feared that many | religious organizations, but they show that 
— conservative influences in the Society of| the high spiritual ground assumed by Friends 
of Friends have prevented its taking that share | has not prevented the growth of intolerance 
. which faithfulness to its testimony would call | and bigotry among them. ; : 
- for; yet all honor is due to those compara-| Unlike most sects, the Society of Friends 
= tively few Friends who, through evil report | was established upon no system of theological 
mf and through good report, have stood by the | belief. Its fundamental principle, “the uni- 
fe black man and demanded his rights. in the | versal and saving light of Christ in the soul,” 
ht name of justice and humanity. was matter, of experience with its convinced 
, : In the settlement of the States of Pennsyl-| members; it led them into a broad and free 
a vania, New Jersey and some other parts of| toleration, and out of narrow sectarianism, 
. America, Friends were early brought into | The writings and oral ministry of esteemed 





direct contact with the aboriginal tribes.! members of the Society have from its origin 
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exhibited marked differences in regard to 
those points upon which theologians of the 
several schools are divided ; but while they 
gave precedence to those fruits of the Spirit 
which are practical and experimental, there 
seems to have been very little clashing. 

It was the advice of George Fox to Friends 
to “ keep to Scripture language, terms, words 
and doctrines, as taught by the Holy Ghost, 
in matters of faith, religious controversy and 
conversation, and not to be imposed upon 
and drawn into unscriptual terms invented by 
men in their human wisdom.” 

This wise counsel was well adapted to a 
people called out of all religious sects and 
held together only by “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” It accords 
with the genius of a Society which repudiates 
human learning as an essential qualification 
for the ministry, adopts no creed, and does 
not require conformity to any standard of 
faith or doctrine in those seeking its fellow- 
ship. Scripture language furnishes expres- 
sion for almost every phase of belief, and the 
variety of interpretation to which it is sub- 
ject adapts it to the almost infinite variety of 
the human mind. 

The author of this history has with great 
labor and research compiled from the vol- 
uminous writings of George Fox, Isaac Pen- 
ington, Robert Barclay, William Penn, 
Stephen Crisp, George Whitehead, Richard 
Claridge and others, their views on the va- 
rious points of Christian doctrine, and con- 
trasted them with the creeds of the so-called 
Evangelical Churches, and with the writings 
of modern Friends of the two leading divis- 
ions of the Society. He also gives an histori- 
cal view of the doctrinal writings of Friends 
from the death of George Fox to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and a history of the 
trials and disownments for alleged heresies of 
Hannah Barnard and Thomas Foster. 

These two disownments—occurring, the for- 
mer in 1802 and the latter in 1812—are re- 
garded as the commencement of a new era in 
the Society in England—the era of increased 
zeal in regard to soundness in belief. A sep- 
aration had indeed occurred in America 
about one hundred years before, caused by 
doctrinal controversies. The disownment of 
George Keith, however, was placed not on 
the ground of his disunity with Friends in 
matters of doctrine, so much as on his factious 
and disorderly conduct, though doubtless the 
doctrines he advocated were as objectionable 
to the mass of the Society in his day, as, more 
recently, were those of Hannah Barnard or 
Thomas Foster on the opposite extreme. 

Keith and his followers, maintained that im- 
mediate’ revelation has ceased, and that the 
Holy Spirit operates only through the Scrip- 








tures and other means of grace; they also held 
that “ the faculty of the will of infant childrey 
is corrupted,” and that all are at birth defiled 
by sin and guilty. In opposition to the un} 
versality of the Saving Light, as taught by 
Barclay, they maintained the absolute neces 
sity of a belief in the doctrine of the Saviour'y 
death and sufferings as essential to salvation; 
they also maintained the trinity of persons 
in the Godhead, and the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. That these views have been 
more or less adopted by some Friends in our 
time is no argument against the fact that 
they caused great uneasiness to the leading 
minds in the Society then, and called out in 
opposition the talents of Thomas Ellwood, 
George Whitehead and Richard Claridge, 
and received the well considered condemna- 
tion of several Monthly, Quarterly and Year. 
ly Meetings, in America, and of the Yearly 
Meeting of London. 

The separation in Ireland about the begin- 
ning of the present century, growing out of 
attempts to enforce arbitrary rules of disci- 
pline, and to insist on such uniformity of be 
lief and of practice as could never be attained 
among thinking people of any church, is of 
apiece with the impeachment of Hannah 
Barnard because of her views in regard to 
the Jewish wars, and of Thomas Foster for 
advocating the Unitarian doctrine. These 
events, in themselves of secondary import- 
ance, seem to have paved the way for those 
proscriptive measures, the results of which 
are justly regarded by our author as the lead- 
ing topic connected with the more recent his- 
tory of the Society—the American schism of 
1827. After a careful study of that part of 
the work devoted to this separation and its 
causes, I think all must admit the authentic- 
ity and accuracy of its facts, and the candor 
and liberality with which they are presented. 

It is no part of the object of this article to 
discuss the theological questions opened up 
in this historical review. All interested in 
this inquiry are referred to the work itself, 
where they will find the separation ably 
treated with reference to its theological and 
its disciplinary aspects. I wish it might be 
extensively read by the younger class in all 
the divisions ‘of the Society, to the end that 
the truth of history might be vindicated. 

As one who in the exciting times of the 
great separation was too young to enter into 
its spirit, and who has been always happily 
affiliated with many dear friends of both 
parties, I should be loth to stir up a spirit 
that would wound or destroy; yet I have 
been a witness to the strange anomaly pre- 
sented by the professed successors of those 
“Sons of the morning,” of whom it was said, 
“ See the Quakers how they love one another,” 
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jour time not only divided, but actually at 
amity, passing each other in the streets of 
Philadelphia with averted faces, one party 
invoking the civil law to deprive the other 
of its property, on the plea of unsoundness 
of faith, locking the burial grounds against 
yorthy and esteemed Friends, on the plea 
that their rights of membership were for- 
fited by disciplinary proceedings without 
yarrant in justice or precedent in the history 
of the Society, and even disowning young 
Friends for witnessing marriages performed 
without priest or magistrate by the long 
sanctioned ceremony of Friends. As I have 
pondered these things, I have queried, should 
not the new generation that has come up 
since this terrible rending of the Society, at 
least seek to look back upon it in the light of 
impartial criticism, with a sincere desire to 
jarn the lessons which it teaches, and to seek 
out the cause of the ‘declension and disunity 
vhich have been so fatal to the right progress 
and influence of the Society ? 

Friends are yet needed in the world, not to 
perpetuate useless peculiarities or to propagate 
theories and dogmas already too much in- 
sisted on in various branches of the church, 
but to illustrate in their lives and characters 
the great central fact of the Divine light in 
the soul, a fact which partly, through their 
instrumentality, has already obtained a lodg- 
ment among almost all denominations of 
Christians, but which still needs a represen- 
tative body prepared to show forth its glori- 
ous fruits, as did our fathers. 

The work of our day is to promote spirit- 
ualism against materialism, which, in science, 
now takes the name of Positive Philosophy 
and Psychology, and in the church the more 
orthodox form of Ritualism. 

The real battle, now, is not so much be- 
tween trinity and unity, faith and works, 
predestination and free will,—the old mooted 
points of theology,—as between the spiritual 
and the material, the infinite and the finite, the 
substance and the shadow; and it seems to me 
the legitimate successors of Fox, Penn and 
Barclay will find it their mission to bury 
verbal and non-essential controversies in a 
practical testimony to the inward and spiritual 
nature of true religion, possessing themselves 
in that wisdom that is from above, which is 
“first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OBEDIENCE. 
“If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
Whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.”—Jonx vii. 17. 
Soul, aspiring to be wise, 
Tossed with doubtings to and fro, 
Cease thy vain, thy book-ward search ; 
Do His will and thou shalt know. 


On, not through the intellect, 
Does the light from heaven glow ; 
Faith and love the ifidows are; 
Do His will and th@p shalt know. 
Cease thy prayers for greater light; 
To that nearest duty go 
Which thy pride has overlooked ; 
Do His will and thou shalt know. 


Creeds time-honored, crumble, fall 
Before Truth’s resistless blow ; 
Ask not, sadly, what is left? 
Do His will and thou shalt know. 


Is thy life a failure all? 
Art thou asking, in thy woe, 
What is life, and wherefore given? 
Do His will and thou shalt know. 


In the world of sense, ’tis law 
Meets us whereso’er we go; 

To the soul tis ever this: 
Do His will and thou shalt know. 
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THE OLD FAMILY CRADLE, 
BY CLARA F. BERRY. 
For years it had stood in my father’s old hall, 
A time honored, love-serving friend to us all ; 
A faithful old servant—ah ! who will e’er know 
How boundless a love its great heart could bestow? 
It rocked away trouble, it dried every tear, 
Assuaged every sorrow, and calmed every fear. 
No plumes waved aloft like a helmeted crest ; 
No ornaments hung from its homely recess ; 
No white satin curtains enfolded its bed, 
Yet soft was the pillow where nestled each head. 
Ten little forms it had pillowed with care, 
Ten golden heads had slept peacefully there. 
Death came at last, and though short was his stay, 
The cradle was empty for many a day; ; 
Three little fledglings had gone from the nest 
To be rocked by the angels in heaven to rest. 
Our mother in silence kissed meekly the rod, 
And willingly gave back these treasures to God. 
Years passed away, and the cradle no more 
Echoed its chimes on the carpetless floor ; 
With rockers well worn and the paint turning 
rey, 
The coon showed symptoms of wear and decay. 
Away to the attic this treasure was borne, 
Weakened, but not of its usefulness shorn ; 
And there it is lying far under the eaves, 
*Mid the patter of rain and the rustling of leaves, 
Though covered with cobwebs, and painted with 
dust, 
We treasure it still as a sacred trust ; 
Faithful and true in the course it has run, 
We cherish it still for the good it has done: 
And though years may pass, we shall ever recall 
The cradle that stood in my father’s old hall. 
North Andover, Muss. 
sceacnsealpilaiainent 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—NO VII. 
CONSERVATIVE AND PROGRESSIVE. 


The great diversity of character and talents 
which exists among men and women, extend- 
ing as it does even to children of the same 
parents, must be founded in nature. It pro- 
ceeds from innate differences of constitution, 
which gives rise not only to diversified traits, 
inclinations and dispositions, but also to dif- 
ferences even in matters of mere opinion. 

If, then, we are by nature different, how 
shall any.one presume to say that he is right 
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and that all who differ from him are wrong? 
Have not all who follow their honest convic- 
tions an equal clafta fo be considered right ? 
There are certain ‘g@feral principles, it is true, 
about which all right-minded persons must 
necessarily agree, such as that it is wrong to 
cheat, lie, or steal, but these are seldom the 
subjects of controversy. 

The only rational conclusion to be drawn 
from these premises is that every one who, in 
subjection to his moral nature, follows the 
bent of his inclinations and convictions, fills 
his appointed place, and is entitled to equal 
credit with every other person. Some per- 
sons are by nature inclined to exercise zeal 
in whatever they undertake: but this applies 
more especially to those who devote them- 
selves to what they deem reforms in morals 
and religion. These are sometimes charac- 
terized as fanatics, and types of them have 
existed in almost every age and every coun- 
try ; and they too have their place. They are 
the pioneers in the work ef human progress ; 
for, though their teachings may be at the 
time utterly impracticable, and seem like the 
ravings of madmen, they nevertheless stir up 
thought and pave the way for more sober 
counsels, and, however tardy it may be, good 
ultimately comes from their efforts. 

Advancing from individual and exception- 
al cases to society in general, it may be said 
that it is made up of two great classes, or to 
embody two opposite elements; the one de- 
voted to the maintenance of things as they 
are, and Opposing all innovations, and termed 
conservative; and the other devoted to re- 
forms and forward movements, and termed 
progressive. 

As in the case of individuals, each of these 
classes is prone to set itself up as exclusively 
right, and to indulge in censure of the other ; 
but, also, as in the case of individuals, each 
has its allotted place and sphere, and both 
are equally necessary to every healthy and 
well-balanced society or community. 

As a general rule people become more and 
more attached to things as they are, and 
averse to changes, or, in other words, more 
and more conservative, as they advance in 

ears. Habits and opinions, likes and dis- 
likes, very naturally become fixed by long 
usage and the lapse of time. The young, on 
the other hand, are in a great measure free 
from this bias, and are inclined to view 
things more impartially, but with perhaps 
too little respect for precedent and the ex- 
perience of those who have gone before 
them. Young persons are naturally hopeful, 
vigorous and strong, and very properly take 
the lead in new enterprises and forward 
movements, but they require the cautionary 
admonitions of age and experience. Where 
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the conservative and progressive elements 
properly combined, and act and react y 
each other, a healthy sentiment and healt) 














































° . ye ance 0 
action will be the result. it ever | 

Among Friends, as an organized religiou 4) both. 
body, a peculiar state of things exists inm§ gnce a 
gard to this subject. Our (to many) uninyitf and, w 
ing mode of worship, mostly in silence, an bond 0 
our grave and solemn ways, without suficf ments. 
ient countervailing influences, have had thf of Fric 
effect, in a great measure, to alienate an perity, 
withdraw the younger portion of our mem the un! 
bers from active participation in Sociey§ gemen 
affairs, thus leaving them almost exclusiy¢ 
in the hands of the older portion ; and heng§ perrE 
the conservative element is too much in th 
ascendant. And in addition to this, th§ Gant 
general tendency of our views has been toinf Dea 
culcate adherence to what is ancient ; and af gm al 
the result of these combined causes, the conf jt, 
servative and progressive elements among ws, my g 
instead of being in equilibrium, as is necessary thing: 
to healthy sentiment and healthy action, an} three 
in a state of chronic derangment. And ther§ the n 
seems to exist, in consequence, a morbid aver. most 
sion to all innovations upon established] and 
usages and modes of thinking, which pre} je 
cludes a dispassionate view and comprehen-§ often 
sion of our situation, and the application off prigl 
such remedies as are necessary to place usin} ¢hirs 
harmony with the circumstances of our day} each 
and to secure to us the prosperity that is du} com 
to the excellence of our fundamental doc} reac 
trines. sit c 

These views are, with deference, submitted] or g 
as a philosophical explanation of our present} qua 
condition, the process by which we have ar§ whi 
rived at it, and as at the same time indicating J yo; 
the remedy. What we need is, to abate the} eon 
tenacity of our hold on the past, and thef  ghi 
forms and usages it has transmitted to us;-] rea 
to think for ourselves, and view things impar } oy 
tially from the stand-point of our own day;{)= Th 
to call in and restore to its proper, but long} pri 
dethroned place and influence, the younger} p); 
and progressive element, and devise means by ar 
which we may in future retain and perpetuate | go 
it. 

No danger is to be apprehended from in] ag 
novations or onward movements, so long a8 lo 
old and young, conservative and progressive, bi 
move and keep together. Any society or tt 
community thus constituted and thus acting, ri 
has a perfect capacity for self-adjustment; 0 
and even if, in its eagerness for advancement d 
and improvement, it should take occasionally Q 
an imprudent or false step, it will immediate 8 
ly right itself’ The guarantee of safety is 1 
the harmonious union of the two elements be ’ 
fore mentioned. 

The experience of Friends has presented 

‘ 


some instances of unwarrantable hostility be 
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eens 
tween the stand-still and forward elements, | learn arithmetic. Most of my pupils are 
resulting in some cases in the violent sever- | from twelve to eighteen years of age. One boy 
ance of the two; and the effect has been, as | walks siz miles; many four or five. Such a 
itever will be in such cases, alike disastrous | thing as low vulgarity seems unknown among 
to both. Brotherly love and mutual forbear- them. I wish I could feel certain that the 
ance and toleration constitute the natural, | opportunity they grasp so eagérly may be 
and, when allowed to prevail, all sufficient | given to them until they have learned enough 
bond of union between these opposing ele-| to go on alone. I am always looking out for 
ments. In considering the present condition | those who are capable of becoming teachers, 
of Friends and the means of increased pros- | and think there are several here who would 

rity, due consideration should be given to | make excellent ones, after a few years’ steady 
the unnatural ascendency of the conservative | schooling. I have not asked for clothing, 
element, as before mentioned. T. H. S. because I think, unless cases are very urgent, 

all the funds that are now raised, should go 
LETTER FROM A TEACHER AMONG THE | for education, although there are many ragged 
FREEDMEN. ones, on account of their parents’ cotton crop 

Garrison Scnoot, St. Helena Island, Feb. 17, 1868, | having failed. 

Dear Friends: I am glad to tell you that 1} The barrel you sent me was very acceptable, 
am able to have my school again, or part of | as I have been enabled to clothe some very 
it Miss Towne, who is my doctor, forbids | needy old people. I think the givers would 
my going out, so we have removed the few feel gratified, if they knew how comfortable 
things from our parlor; and I began with | they were making the present wearers. One, 
three or four scholars at a time, and increased | an old man, who is totally blind, whose wife 
the number, until now we have thirty of the | is dead, and he is entirely dependent upon a 
most advanced. They are quiet, attentive, boy of fourteen. Another, an African, nearly 
and respectful. It is a real happiness to be | ninety years old, &c., Ke. 
be with them; not with the ragged, dirty,| | My sister has been doing a good deal for 
often homely faces and forms, but with the | them; she made an appeal to our Monthly 
brightening intellect, the earnest mind, the | Meeting at Darby, and received sixty dollars, 
thirst after knowledge. Their behaviour to| which she uses for buying corn meal and 
each other could not be excelled; with un- | bacon, which she gives out once a week. 
comfortable benches, too high for their feet to | Many would have gone hungry but for this 
reach the floor, and no desks, these children | timely aid, as the Government has ceased to 
sit crowded together, without an unkind word give rations, and the funds given to Miss 
or selfish deed. We have yet to see the first | Towne were not sufficient. They are too old 
quarrel, in school or out; the patience with | to work, and have been separated irom their 
which they endure physical discomfort is children. The other people often help them, 
most astonishing. Many a barefoot has | but where all are poor they cannot give much. 
come through the biting cold; many a little | Old “aunt Charlotte,” who lives in a house 
shivering form walked miles, and, before | near us, alone, and who has to pick up her 
reaching here, has gathered as much wood as | wood, and then carry it on her head, was 
could be carried on its head, or in its arms. | overjoyed when my sister had a load put down 
They bring the wood, and as it is mostly |at her door. She says people think she is old 
brush or small sticks, burned in an open fire- | and worthless, but she “ bresses de Lord all 
place, it does not warm all the room ; but we | de time for de tings, and prays for Him to 
are looking for warm weather now, there will | give us ebery ting to make us_ happy,” &c. 
soon be days when we shall need no fire. The death of our dear and venerated friend 

They seemed very glad to sce me in school | James Mott filled our hearts with grief, he 
again, and I often have evidences of their | was so good, true and faithful in the cause of 
love. One day one of my married men pupils | the oppressed. 
brought me a half-dozen eggs asa present. I| Thinking his name should be remembered 
thanked him, and told him I had to take one | by this people, we had them gathered into 
raw every day for strength; since then, some |the church on the 9th inst. We had a 
one has slipped an egg in my hand almost | crowded house, and after opening with prayer 
daily—a small offering, but prized by me, | by one of their number, I read some appro- 
as a token of affection, which costs them some | priate Bible selections. One of the ladies 
sacrifice. I am particularly interested in the | read a beautiful address written for the occa- 
man, as he is the main dependence of a/jsion; telling of his life and labors, and his 
widowed mother with several small children, | constant fidelity in thecause. She also spoke 
though having a wife and one child. I) of the untiring zeal with which his beloved 
have a meek, quiet woman, who comes bare- | wife had worked for the same great purposes. 
foot, reads well, and is striving very hard to| We closed with advice to them on their 
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daily living, and the necessity of education. | out the gas, and about 35 cubic feet of the mixeg 


We had made wreaths and hung around the 
ictures of James and Lucretia Mott, and 
V. L. Garrison. 

When she finished, one of the men rose, 
and after thanking her, pointed to the pic- 
ture, and said, “ Had I known, while a slave 
in bondage, that such good and noble people, 
such a good man as the one we have met to- 
day to funeralize, were working for us, I would 
have thanked God all the time.” He made 
some excellent remarks, and explained to 
them the necessity of doing something to help 
support the schools. Some others spoke. 
Miss Towne told them, if they would do a 
part, the North would continue to help them. 
All are willing, only they lack much means. 
I endeavored to impress upon them the 
necessity of pure moral training, and to 
make them feel their children were their 
riches, and as God gave them, it was their 
duty to make them worthy to be called His. 

We had a most interesting time, and many 
crowded around us to speak to us. 

I am obliged for all your kind interest and 
sympathy; it draws me near to you, and 
cheers my heart when the wearisome great- 
ness of this work comes over me. 

M. §. 


Your friend, 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received, since 
last report, 


Ee 


From city contributions .............+00. .» 8246.00 
‘¢ Friends of Wilmington, Del.............. 135.00 
‘a " West Liberty, Iowa.......... 30.00 
Ooi i Fe ev sssndevedsaisbensoqupnsecs secnaieeg series 3.00 





$414.00 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer. 
Philada., 34 mo. 31, 1868. 


——____+~<en- _—_—__—_— 
ITEMS. 

From Iraty, it is announced that, owing to the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, there seems to be some 
danger of a new engulfment of the partly buried 
city of Pompeii ; and also that lately another ancient 
city has come to the surface. Traces of a large an- 
cient town near Castranova, in Sicily, high up on 
the Cassera Mountains, have been discovered, and 
excavations are to be begun without delay. 

An Enouish Coat Operator announces that he 
has kept certain mines free from inflammable gas, 
that had been much troubled. by it, by introducing 
an inverted syphon with one end near the highest 
part of the mine, the other Jeg passing outside and 
connected with an air-pump, by means of which a 
strong outward draft from the roof was kept up. The 
gas, being lighter than air, rises to the highest part 
of the mine, and can there be captured and removed. 

Tae Bovrsovze Licut is said nearly to equal the 
oxyhydrogen lamp in brilliancy, at much less ex- 
pense. It consists of coal gas mixed with air, which 
passes through a tube into a metallic plate pierved 
with many small holes, dividing the gas into in- 
numerable Jets. 
platinum wire before being ingited, and the plati- 
num heated toa white heat becomes unendurable 


These pass through a tissue of 


gas are consumed per hour. 

Tue MEMBERS Of the English Parliament recejyg 
no pay, and the acceptance of such a post is, there. 
fore, almost impossible for a poor man. To remedy 
this defect, the Trades Council at Birmingham, 
who have resolved on having a ‘‘ working man” ag 
their third representative in Parliament, propose to 
pay him $1500 a year and his election expenses, 
The resolution was unanimously adopted at a ful} 
meeting of the Trades Council. 

Tuk AMERICAN ARTISAN gives a condensed history 
of paper. It states that paper did not come intg 
use until thethirteenth century. The first maching 
for the production of paper was constructed in 1250, 
at Ravensburgh, and paper was first manufactured 
in Italy in 1330, in France in 1560, in Switzerland 
in 1470, in England in 1588, in Holland in 1685, in 
Russia in 1712, and in Pennsylvania in 1725. The 
number of paper mills now existing in the principal 
States of Europe is as follows: Great Britain, 408; 
France, 276; Germany, 243; Austria, 78; Russia, 
40; Italy, 30; Belgium, 26; Spain, 17; Switzer. 
land, 14; Sweden, 8; Turkey, 1. In the United 
States of America there are 530 paper mills. The 
annual production of paper in Europe is 8,956,000 
cwt., valued at $75,025,000, and the paper mills 
working continuously for awhole year would mann- 
facture 62,560,000 sheets, which if laid side by side 
would extend to a length equal to that of the 
diameter of the earth. 

CueEap Suogs have been greatly in demand of late 
years, aud the Lynn (Mass.) Reporter says that it 
has necessitated the most rigid economy in their 
manufacture. Scarcely a scrap of leather is allowed 
to be wasted. The odds and ends made in cutting 
and the refuse of the leather splitting machines are 
all worked into the kind of leather known as “ pan- 
cake.’’? This is made by pasting and pressing to- 
gether the scraps, and being rolled and dried, is 
made to do service in the cheaper grades of shoes, 
as inner sole leather, or as ‘‘ lifts’? for heels. So 
skilfully are these operations performed, that 
sometimes the substitute is for some purposes 
almost as good as the genuine article. Some firms 
at Lynn are said to do a large business in the 
manufacture of ‘‘ pancake,’’ which is accomplished 
by powerful machinery driven by steam. 


D. T. Kennepy has invented and constructed an 
ingenious device, by which persons sitting inside 
their own houses can see everything that is passing 
on the street, not only in front of their own doors, 
but for many squares in both directions and on 
both sides of the street. It is a simple arrangement 
of two mirrors placed at right angles to each other, 
and set in a tin or other case or frame. It is de 
signed to be set in one of the second-story chamber 
windows, and can be used while the blinds are 
down. Placed inthe proper position, it will even 
show whotis at the front door bell. But its most in- 
teresting employment is for the use of invalids, 
who cannot look out of the window, and who 
still would like the monotony of the sick room to 
be relieved by a sight of what is going on in the 
street. For this use it is admirable. It is called 
the ‘‘ window reflector,” and is both simple in con- 
struction and inexpensive in cost.—Ledger. 

A Tempsrance lecturer in New England, D. C. 
Babcock, recently stated that forty years ago there 
were twelve milMons of people in this country, and 
about three hundred thousand habitual drunkards ; 
while at this time there are thirty-six millions of in- 
habitants, and about six hundred thousand drank, 


by the naked eye. Slight pressure is used to force ' ards, showing a relative decrease of intemperance. 











